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HKITISII    POLrCV 

Tt  is  necessary  for  any  (^ll(•  ulio  would  UDdorstand  the 
Iradinf?  ideas  of  British  policy  to  nm  over  in  his  ;nind  the 
Ions,'  roll  of  our  mighty  dead— from  Alfred   the  Oreat 
downwards.     Only  then  will  ho  understand  how  deep- 
rooted   ami    persistent,  is   the   imperial   instinct   of    the 
En<,'lish  nation.     It  is  older  than  the  English  Parliament, 
and  about  as  old  as  the  English  language  or  any  other 
of  the  oldest  thing.s  that  are  essentially  English.     It  is 
exemplified  in  our  earliest  annals  liy  the  Xorthuml)rian 
and  Mercian  forerunners  of  Alfred. and  by  his  descendants 
from  Edward  the  Elder  to  Edgar  the  Peaceful.     It  was 
gratified  by  the  wars  and  conquests  of  our  foreign  rulers 
from  William  the  Conqueror  to  Puchard  Cceur  de  Lion. 
In  Edward  lil  we  see  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  early 
inqxTialists.     Edvvard    HI,    besides   continuing   an   olc'l 
and  a  mistaken  jiolicy  of  continental  aggrandizement, 
turned  his  thoughts  to  sea-power.     He  chiime<l,  and  f,;i' 
a  time  he  secured,  the  'dominion  of  the  narrow  sea:;  \ 
which  since  his  time  has  Ix^en  regarded  as  vital  to  the 
prosperity  and  safety  of  these  islands  ;  though  more  than 
a  century  v-lapsed  from  his  death  liefore  Englan.l  was 
sudiciently  united  and  self-confident  to  follow  out  his 
naval  ])olicy  with  resolution  and  success.     It  was  under 
the  Tudor.s  that  she   begun  consistently  to   behave  as 
though  '  her  future  lay  upon  the  water  ". 

Throughout  the  last  four  hmidred  years,  which  is  the 
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^fodfrii  .\L;r.  tlif  ]>ii^ii  ion  (if  Ki inland  has  l)c(  ii  iny^tci  imi* 
and  (  (>iii|tli(  atcd.  and  as  Kiitdand  has  Ix-cninc  Mritaiii 
this  is  trni'  also  (if  ISriiain  and  the  liritish  Kin)'ir<'  - 
then'  is  nu  donl)!  that  lliis  mystery  is  tht'  s('(  i<l  of  uin' 
sUcnjrth.  l»Mt,  as  (he  |)i(d>it\<i  of  a  mystrry  (inl\  h'ads  to 
ihr  discoM  i\-  lit  dcr|i(i'  truths,  we  dn  not  h(si(;i|('  tn 
atl('tn]>t  tho  task. 

Witli  the  liicak  upiif  mcihaeval  Christciiddni,  Kntrland. 
like  suni(>  dtlii'i'  Kunipoan  fduntrics,  Ix'canic  intensely 
national  in  fe<dins.'.  in  ainhilions.  in  reli<;ion.  At  the 
same  time,  and  indeeil  as  a  part,  of  the  same  ])roeess,  tin* 
Knjilish  imauination  turned  to  the  New  World,  whieh 
provided  a  houndless  Held  for  the  enriehment  and  ex- 
pansion of  national  life  and  for  th<^  ])roi)apilion  of 
national  ideals.  An  empire  of  the  New  World  was  now 
the  dream  of  FiUtilishnien.  Let  us  consider  first,  what 
this  dream  of  empire  meant  :  secondly,  how  l*]n<.'lishmen 
])repared  themselves  to  win  it.  ;  thirdly,  how.  in  the  race 
for  empire.  Knjzland  was  favoured  .ihove  otlier  nations. 

(1)  The  emi)ire  of  the  New  Wtirld  was.  to  begin  with, 
a  religious  ideal  ;  the  ([Uest  for  it  was  a  crusade.  The 
English  supposed  themselves  to  he  th(^  chosen  peo])le. 
enjoying  a  monoiioly  of  divine  truth.  A  strange  belief, 
it  may  seem.  f<ir  rough  sea-faring  folk  such  as  were  the 
FJizabethan  pioneers  of  the  imperial  idea.  But  we 
have  the  very  innfect  e.xaniple  of  John  Davis  (who 
discovered  Davis"  Straits,  and  died  in  KiO"))  in  those  days, 
and  of  Captain  Cook  in  a  much  later  age.  to  show  how 
religion  may  be  and  has  been  the  mainspring  of  tlie  eon- 
(bict  of  great  sailor;.,  even  thougli  their  religion  goes 
along  with  characteristics  that  may  seem  irreeoncilal)]e 
with  a  religious  fjiith.  But  it  was  not  only  the  seaman 
who  Ixdieved  himself  one  of  a  chosen  people.  That 
conviction  w.as  :;hared  bv  the  merchant   who  went  long 
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viiya^o  1(11  L'.tiii,  and  l>y  tin-  caijilalist  \\\u>  liiiaiirid  (lie 
iiicicliaiit . 

'J'lir  iiudiiitval  (lunch  liad  set    her  fait-  a<.'aiii^t   the 

l)cli(.'f  that  tlu'  ]»ur.suit  ot  wealth  was  a  lawful  (>((ii|taliiiii. 

Ilcr  (h(iil<tj.'iaiis  held  that  muiicy-gcttiii;,'  was  a  prnot  df 

a\aiirf,  and  that  avarico  was  a  sin.     The  pupal  eouit  at 

iJuiiic.  the  hi<ilu'releij,'y  elsewliere,  might  k;  uMtt'iitatious 

aiul  luxurious.     JJut  sdll  the  C'iuireh  set  her  faee  agaiii.-.t 

the  ideal  <tf  developinj.:  Nature's  resources  for  the  use  of 

iMcn.     The  Puritan  with  all  his  faults  was  the  reverse 

of  this  :  he  practised  a  rigid  sinijilicify  in  his  j)rivate  life, 

hut  devoted   his  eneigics  to   husiii.  ss  which   lueaiit  the 

piling  up  of  wealth  and  the  development  of  the  world: 

he  thus  went  far  towards  the  solution  of  the  economic 

problem— a     moderate     and     stationary     standard     of 

expenditure  for  those  who  have  the  immediate  eontiol 

•  •f  wealth  combuied  with  a  real  increase   of    the    total 

w  hich  all  nmst  share.     Indeed  it  seemed  that  traditional 

religion  stood  with  a  drawn  sword  guarding  the  entrance 

to  an  Eden  in  which  was  to  be  found  not  oidy  sciejitific 

truth  but  also  the  material  bounty  (jf  God.     Ejigland 

believed  that  it  was  lier  function  to  lead  the  way  in 

forcing  an  entrance  for  mankind  into  tliis  paradise. 

Like  the  I'rotestants  of  England,  the  orthodox 
Spaniards  had  a  dream  and  a  vision  of  the  same  kincL 
The  Spanish  Empire  was  based  upon  religious  ideals. 
But  the  English  ideals  though  crude  were  less  crude 
t  han  those  of  Spahi.  We  understood,  what  the  Spaniard 
(hd  not,  that  the  gold  of  the  waving  corn  is  more  precious 
than  yellow  metal,  and  that  the  spirit  works  hi  its  own 
way  demanding  an  atmosphere  of  freedom. 

(2)  Before  the  South  African  War  we  were  ajtt  to 
priile  ourselves  on  muddlin  :  through.  That  pride 
received  a  fall,  and  now  most  Britons  are  congratulating 
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till  111  the  .  tlial  at  tlir  Iw^iiiiiiiiL:  "I  li -t  .\iii:ii-t  uc  hail 
an  l';\|i((lil  iniiaiy  l''(iirc  vnIiicIi  (inild  In-  iiiolpjli/.fil  in 
a  IfW  liiiiirs  and  a  llcrl  i  tai  I  \  lur  acl  i(  m  'I'lic  r.iKi  cs.sliil 
iiili'liK  t  tit  111  •  "^ovcniniriit  i>|  an  riii|iiir  il"!iiaii(is  Mic 
i.aiin'  lii;;li  i|iialitic>  a:,  anv  ntlnr  ui-iK  di  nnlc  ,  ami  we 
lia\r  ii"l  in  lail  licrii  >-n(li  iiiinifllcis  as  (dlicr  |)c(i|)l('s, 
ami  uc  oniM'lvcs.  stnnctiiiics  iiiia;.'iiic.  \\C  liaxc  ottfii 
hcriiicd  t;>  lie  in  a  stale  of  iiitcllcil  ual  niiiddk'iiU'Ht 
Ix'caiisc  uc  utrc  trying  to  take  ail  the  tails  into  coii- 
sideratiun.  and  ucn  thinkinu'  oNcr  the  iiei'iiianenl 
[ti  inei|»|e>  (it Onr  iMilicy.  In  thisseiiic.  hnt  in  thissinse 
('Illy,  uc  ha\e  aluays  Ih'CII  a  muddled  |ie(i[)lc  uheiic\ci' 
uc  ucre  eii^ML'cil  in  cmiiire-hiiildinL'. 

When  ii  man  taki's  a  leu  selceted  facts  nt  any  sitiiatimi 
into  account  Jind  lulcs  out  all  tlu'  others,  it  tliosv'  selected 
facts  ha)»|»eu  to  dominate  he  uill  l»c  easily  and  (juickly 
succfssiul,  hut  ollu'iuise  he  uill  he  lost;  likcuise  the 
actions  of  a  nation  which  has  set  its  heart  on  acliiivini; 
a  ct-rtaiu  ohject  for  a  few  years  will  he  easy  to  follow  and 
to  a])i)rcciati'.  while  the  actions  of  those  trained  through 
hundreds  of  years  uill  In-  unselfconscious  and  ])erlia|)s 
mysterious  ;  hut  if  the  trahuiig  has  heen  good  llicy  will 
he  very  ctTcctive. 

I'lider  Elizaheth  wc  net  ourselves  with  a  troniendous 
energy  to  lay  the  fouir^ations  of  the  empire  of  the  New 
World  :  we  laid  them  aeep  and  s_\steinatieally  ;  Eliza- 
heth  encouraged  our  sea  rovers  as  far  as  she  dared,  bhe 
also  enc'unaged  the  men  of  the  Low  Countries  as  her 
au.xiliaries  in  the  war  against  .S|»<un.  Bui'leigli,  quite 
-systematically,  huilt  up  industries  from  the  point  o\  view 
of  tn-a-]>oui'r  ;  the  lislu-ries  wej'e  to  he  encouraged  as 
a  school  for  seameji  ;  we  were  to  inaUi'  our  own  i)()wder 
and  our  own  cannon,  we  were  to  have  a  j)lentiful  supply 
vi  naval  stores — and  ay  a  result,  in  158S,  our  fleet  was 
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nunc  mini  -I'liii  thin  tin-  SimniNli  Ariiiiilii ,  ma-  .ships 
(•(luld  sail  ta.stt  T  iiml  iican  r  the  wind,  and  our  gii.is  hliot 
nioiT  (jiiiil<l\-  and  harder,  lint  iiKirc  i'nniirtiild  (hull 
this  (iiir  it'lijiiun  \va>.  a  rcli<:i(iii  of  Irccdoni  and  oich  i  for 
allhoimh  tho  main  stifn;_'th  of  Kiiglish  ivligion  was 
moving,'  tuwanls  Puritanisin  and  (he  Puritans  wcic  not 
tol'Tant,  still  then-  \v;is  a  strom^  ri'ligioUH  i-lomcnt  which 
Ihougli  traditional  was  not  Konian,  in  (.'U-nicnt  which 
niaiU'  i)ossil)le  the  ixisti-nco  of  auch  a  family  as  tho 
I'Viicrs,  and  sucli  an  cstalilishment  as  thv  religious 
fomtmmity  of  Little  (iidding,  and  v  Inch  n  presented 
gentleness  and  charity;  moreover,  Puritnnisin  itself  did 
achie\c  toleration  with  tht;  appearance  of  the  Society  of 
l''rieiids.  'J'here  was  therefore  a  spirit  in  Kngland  Wiiich 
offered  a  welcome  to  religious  refugees  of  the  reforming 
societies  throughout  Kurojie,  and,  besides  that,  tlu^ 
lion  i»'ligious  jH-ople  in  Kngland,  led  by  the  Queen.  wc!-e 
zealously  anxious  foi'  religious  peace  as  long  as  it  could 
he  reconciled  with  some  measuie  of  order. 

Thus  lx>th  the  religious  and  uou-religious  elements  of 
Kngland  combined  to  draw  over  to  uh  tho  ])ick  of  th'! 
middle  and  industrial  classes  of  Europe,  and  this  inoot 
important  result  may  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  fixed 
and  conscious  policy  of  the  nation. 

(3)  Our  advantages  over  other  nations  have  on  tho 
whole  been  sutlieiently  described  in  Seeley's  Ejp(tnswn 
of  Kmjhind;  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  emphasize  th(; 
great  importance  of  the  fact  that  we  were  an  insular 
nation,  and  so  able  to  keep  ourselves  comparatively  free 
from  the  entanglements  of  continental  policy.  Thiti, 
as  Seeley  has  pointed  out,  enablei'  us  ta  concentrate  our 
energies  much  more  completely  thaiv  the  Spaniards  or 
the  Dutch  or  the  French  could  do,  on  the  acfpiisition  of 
the  empire  of  the  New  World ;    but  furthermore,  this 
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concentration  on  the  New  World  and  aloofness  from 
the  Old  World  affected  the  spirit  of  our  nation  and  the 
quality  of  the  work  we  did.  In  the  Modern  Age  wo  have 
never  Avished  or  attempted  to  con'|uer  Euro])e,  we  have 
not  wished  to  be  supreme  on  the  Continent,  we  have 
taken  part  in  continental  strife  only  to  the  extent  that 
ourselves  and  our  supreniaty  in  the  New  Workl  was  at 
stake. 

Oliver  Cromwell  might  have  been  beguiled  into  taking 
up  the  sword  of  Gustavus  A(k)lphus  and  leading  the 
Protestant  armies  of  Europe,  rightly  or  wrongly  he 
resisted  the  temptation,  and  instead  we  fell  to  ([uarrelling 
with  the  Dutch — our  religious  allies — over  the  })rize  of 
maritime  supremacy  ;  on  the  suiface  this  looks  like  the 
policy  of  the  backslider,  but  it  it,  possible  that  funda- 
ment.illy  we  were  never  more  true  to  our  mission.  So, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  addressed  ourselves  to  a  possible 
problem  instead  of  an  impossible  one.  It  was  necessary 
that  the  world  should  be  opened  up  to  the  vital  civiliza- 
tion of  Europe,  means  of  connnunication  had  to  be 
established  over  all  the  seas  radiating  out  from  and 
ri'turning  to  Eurojje  ;  the  streams  of  commerce  with 
their  collecting  and  distributing  centres  had  to  be 
organized,  and  derelict  continents  jx^opled  with  emi- 
grants from  the  progressive  natk)ns- -the  primal  com- 
mand must  be  obeyed.  '  Be  fruitful  and  multiply  and 
replenish  the  earth  ',  and  the  human  family  tlius  extended 
nuist  be  kept  in  touch  the  one  part  with  the  other,  or 
brought  into  touch  where  it  had  been  for  ages  separated, 
so  that  in  material,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  things 
there  should  be  interch;inge  and  co-operation. 

As  th(;  leading  nations  had  not  learnt  to  co-operate  in 
equality  and  peace,  it  seemed  necessary  that  the  work 
shoukl  proceed  under  the  sujuvmacy  of  one,  and  it  was 
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this  supreniary  which  wo  detonnin.-^d  to  win.  Tho 
iinpossiltio  ])r()l)loin  whirh  wo  avoided  was  tho  attainniont 
of  su])romaoy  of  ono  nation  over  all  (ho  othors  in  Knropo  : 
this  ohjort  did  not  corrcsjxtnd  witli  '.o  aoooinplishment 
of  any  usoful  pieoo  of  woik.  ncithor  'i(,os  it  sis  oorrospond 
now.  Euro]io  novcr  has  boon  nndor  the  dominion  of  ono 
nalion  for  a  Ihonsand  yoars  :  it  last  hap])onod  in  tho 
days  of  Charloinagno — \Ahat  wo  call  tho  Dark  A2;os. 
(It  is,  liowovor,  trno  that  tho  aoknowlodgod  supromacy 
of  one  nation  over  all  the  world  to-day  shonid  make 
possible  the  abolition  of  armaments,  and  no  doubt  if  wo 
are  so  foolish  a-;  not  to  arrive  at  that  result  some  bettor 
way,  wo  shall  deserve  the  suprojnacy  of  ono.)  So  the 
real  gist  of  our  advantage  was  that  the  continental 
nations  wore  wasting  much  of  their  strength  in  useless 
and  demoralizingrivalry,  while  wo  wore  bending  our  main 
energies  to  a  groat  and  really  necossarv  piece  of  work. 


The  secret  of  our  success  and  our  glory  was  that  ve 
wore  doing  real  work  towards  shaping  tho  material  earth 
itself  and  tho  organization  of  man  upon  it,  so  that  this 
planet  might  become  a  perfected  whole,  achieving  its 
mission  ;  in  fact,  we  stood  for  Avork  rather  than  life, 
for  the  future  rather  than  the  present,  for  achievement 
rather  than  enjoyment. 

Our  constitutional  and  social  history  during  the  period 
brings  out  this  ideal ;  wo  organized  ourselves  for  an 
object,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  organization,  nor,  indeed, 
for  tho  sake  of  the  j)eoplo. 

Tho  Tudor  form  of  government  being  a  popular  and 
onlightonod  despotism,  would  seem  to  have  boon  tho  best 
for  tho  purpose  of  attaining  tho  sovoroignty  of  the  Now 
World,  and  no  doubt  it  fultillod  admirably  its  function 
of  organizing  tho  beginnings  of  the  enterprise  ;  l)ut  success 
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waK  ovontually  achiovetl  with  a  form  of  orcanization 
inoro  suhtle,  imich  more  mysterious,  and  better  adapted 
for  attaining  f|nick  hut  lasting  results  over  an  area 
CO -extensive  with  tlie  glo1x».  The  Knglish  Parliament 
has  been  called  the  mother  of  parliaments,  and  so  she  is. 
Jn  the  later  ^^iddle  Ages  we  established  a  most  advanced 
system  of  constitutional  government  which,  from  the 
practical  point  of  view,  broke  down  in  the  (ifteeiiih 
century  to  recover  itself  in  the  seventet-nth.  but  the 
success  of  this  constitutional  government  during  the 
eighteenth  century  was  of  a  peculiar  kind.  Our  govern- 
ment (hn-ing  the  eighteenth  century  was  in  truth  an 
aristocracy,  if  by  that  is  understood  the  rule  of  the  best, 
and  if  by  best  we  mean  the  most  efiicient  in  view  of  the 
national  ]iolicy.  From  the  point  of  view  of  a  formal 
constitution,  it  l)ecame  as  the  years  went  by,  more  ard 
more  anomalous  and  more  corru])t.  The  actual  govern- 
ment was  in  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
)uem'>ers  of  which  were  theoretically  elected  by  the 
c(mstituencies.  that  is  to  say,  the  shires  and  towns  of 
the  coimtry,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  mainly 
appointed  l)y  the  House  of  Lords,  whose  memWrs  wci'e 
the  great  lando\\iiers,  the  leaders  of  the  landed  aristo- 
cracy. The  essence  of  the  situation  was  a  world  to  he 
conquered  (the  New  World,  not  the  Old  World),  and  all 
the  strong  men  in  England,  whether  their  traditions 
were  religious  or  commercial  or  military,  inspired  or 
inflamed  to  effect  the  conquest.  Although  the  direct 
political  power  was  \n  the  hands  of  the  landed  aristo- 
cracy, no  caste  feeling  was  allowed  seriously  to  hamper 
the  national  ideal,  for  after  the  attainment  of  the 
religious  toleration  of  all  IVotestants  in  lOS!)  there  was 
no  serious  cleavage  in  the  olid  phalanx  of  our  military, 
commercial,    and    Puritan   elHcicnev.     Indeed,    ;is    the 
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foreigner  ()li^5erve(l,  we  were  a  nation  of  .shopkeepers, 
that  is  to  hiay,  the  eoinniereial  element  in  the  phalanx 
wass  IxToniing  ]>re(l(jniinant.  Families  soon  forget  theii 
origin  ;  no  doubt  there  were  many  families  in  the 
eighteenth  eentury  who  assumed  a  blue-blo(Kled  purity 
of  easte,  but,  as  Leeky  has  i^ointed  out,  they  often  enough 
owed  the  establishment  of  their  prosperity  to  a  merchant 
or  a  banker. 

Thus  the  British  systeni  in  the  eighteenth  eentury 
worked,  partly  indeed,  on  account  of  long  and  great 
traditions  and  a  certain  national  genius  for  govern- 
ment— the  cause  or  effect  of  thoHC  traditions,  but  more 
especially  because  the  adventurous  element  was  given 
a  new  world  to  explore,  the  military  element  a  new  world 
to  conquer,  the  commercial  and  industrial  element  an 
unlimited  market,  and  the  religious  element  visions  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  the  whole  nation  a  new 
world  to  construct  ;  the  system  did  not  work  on  its  own 
merits  as  a  system. 

The  best  simple  illustration  of  what  \vc  have  been 
saying  is  the  important  and  well-known  share  that  tho 
•Scots  have  taken  in  the  development  and  adnunistration 
of  the  British  Empire  ;  they  have  entered  into  it  so 
wholeheartedly  and  identified  themselves  with  it  so 
thoroughly  because  it  has  given  unlimited  scope  to  their 
magniticent  national  vitality ;  as  to  the  Highlanders, 
it  is  a  household  word  how  the  elder  Pitt  recognized  their 
genius  for  warfare — fighting  they  must  have  and  lighting 
they  were  given.  What  our  Indian  adnunistration  owes 
to  Scotland  is  equally  well  known,  her  part  in  Indian 
evangelization  is  perhaps  less  famihar,  though  not  less 
glorious,  ('auada  atid  Australasia  give  their  testimony 
to  the  enterprise  of  the  Scots  in  all  departments  of  life, 
and  the  scope  that  was  offered  to  them. 
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AiK>tlu'r  illustration  of  how  luiuh  the  ;>y,stem  depended 
on  its  ohjeet  is  given  by  the  iMiniediate  eitllapse  whieh 
oceuned  as  soon  as  the  t)hjec't  was  attained  ;  but  we  shall 
have  to  leturn  to  this  later. 


We  have  sei-n  how  England  piovided  seope  for  tlie 
entei'iMisi'  of  her  sons,  and,  as  always  is  the  ease  when 
tlieie  is  something  real  to  be  done,  there  existed  in 
Jiritahi  to  a  very  eunsiderable  extent  the  >,'a])ole()nic 
ideal  of  the  eareer  oi)en  to  talent  ;  but  what  about  the 
unenterprishig,  the  peo])le  who  would  have  ])referred  to 
go  on  livhig  in  the  old  way.  or  indeed  the  inefficient — that 
is  to  say.  inellieient  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  national 
ideal  V  There  were  niahdy  two  classes  to  be  considered, 
the  peasantry  i»n  the  land  and  the  craftsmen  in  the 
towns  :  if  the  bulk  oi  the  land  had  eoiitinued  to  be  held 
by  an  ii'removable  peasantiy,  wishing  to  continue  a 
aiiore  or  less  inunemoiial  system  of  subsistence-farming, 
and  impeivious  to  the  idea  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
New  World,  the  realization  of  that  idea  would  liave  been 
hampered  at  eveiy  step  ;  the  solution  of  the  problem 
was  a  simj)le  one — to  get  practically  all  the  land  into  the 
})ossession  of  large  j)roprietoi's  who  were  imbued  with 
the  ideal  of  expansion,  and  for  them  to  form  an  alliunco 
with  some  of  the  more  progressive  oi  the  peasantry  as 
tenant  farmers,  tlien  with  inexorable  jiower  the  landlords 
and  farmers  could  and  (lid  dictate  a  progressive  policy 
for  the  land.  Thus  the  land,  its  occupiers  and  culti- 
vators, was  made  into  an  organism  highly  sensitive  to 
the  national  ideal.  This  process  was  not  indeed  comi)letc 
until  the  early  yeai's  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  had 
then  been  going  on  for  a  hundred  years  and  more. 

The    dcveloiJUient    in    commerce    and    industry    was 
similar  ;    the  nicdiae\al  system  by  which  industry  was 
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inoiiopolizeil  hv  highly  organized  gilils,  who  wvw  m.iiiily 
occupied  in  each  town  in  Mijjplying  tlie  needs  of  that 
town,  and  who  held  control  of  entry  into  the  craft  could, 
and  i)robably  would,  have  lianipcred  economic  progress 
even  more  effectively  than  a  i)crsistent  body  of  ])easant 
])roi)rietors.  Cojumerce  ixuk'etl  was  naturally  controlled 
by  the  wealthy  few,  who  no  doubt  were  convinced  tliat 
it  was  their  duty  to  tlevote  the  resources  at  their  dis])osal 
to  the  development  of  the  world,  and,  as  we  have  noticed, 
the  opposition  of  the  Church  had  for  k)ng  been  removed  ; 
but  ^  jnnuerce  is  based  on  industry,  for  it  consists  in  the 
exchange  of  the  products  of  industry.  There  were  two 
ways  in  which  hidustry  could  be  brouglit  under  the; 
control  of  those  la  touch  with  the  national  ideal:  (1) 
as  soon  as  the  artificer  produces  for  a  distant  maj'ket 
he  is  in  the  haiuls  of  the  merchants  who  conduct  the 
exchange,  this  bruigs  industry  immediately  and  tUrectly 
under  the  control  of  commerce  ;  (2)  the  so-called  capi- 
talist system  by  which  the  instruments  of  production- - 
that  is  to  say  the  tools,  machines,  material,  and  organi- 
zation uecessiiry  for  the  conduct  t)f  industry — ctonie  into 
the  jiossession  of  a  few  rich  men,  be  they  mercluuits  or 
be  they  captains  of  industjy. 

By  these  methods,  happening  of  themselves  or  con- 
sciously i)ursued,  industry  and  the  industrial  poi)ulation 
also  became  part  of  that  organism  or  body,  of  which  the 
directing  head  consisted  of  those  inspired  by  the  national 
ideal.  In  no  other  country  of  the  workl  at  that  time 
wab  the  system  of  national  organization  at  all  comparable 
in  sensitiveness,  in  no  other  country  could  the  resources 
of  the  nation  be  a})i)lied  so  (piickly  and  so  completely 
to  the  attainment  of  an  object. 

It  is  of  course  notorious  that  there  was  a  dark  side 
to  this  econouiic  policy — indeed  by  the  tune  that  the 
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natiinial  ideal  was  achieved  [hat  dark  side  \\a;; 
st't'ii  !<'  Ik-  intensely  black  and  l(>\vei'in<,f.  Britain  was 
eeasiii<i  to  Ik-  only  these  small  islands,  and  was  heeoniinu 
the  JJiitish  Enipiie;  thii^  involved  eeonuniic  ie\()luti(jn, 
and  we  have  notiei'd  how  the  sensiiiveness  and  adapta- 
bility wvvv  attained  uhieh  tendered  this  revolutitm 
])('ssiblc  ;  this  sejisitiveness  was  sutlieient  to  make  the 
revolution  possible,  but  it  was  not  nearl,y  aunicient  to 
remctve  all  fiietiou.  The  weak,  the  ignorant,  and  the 
baekward  always  sutler  when  there  is  an  eeojiomic 
upheaval,  unless  the  ])roeess  is  eundueted  with  tran- 
beendent  skill  and  elal)orate  method  ;  no  sueh  skill  or 
method  was  at  our  dis])osal.  I)ut  we  established  a  vast 
system  of  pul)lie  and  private  eharity  to  save  the  myi'iails 
■who  fell  out  of  the  J'anks  from  actual  starvation  and 
iles])air. 

Here,  at  the  ri;';k  of  complexity,  it  is  necessary  to 
review  the  [)criod  of  pi'cpa ration  (rou;i;hly  s])eaking,  from 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  fall  of  Charles  I);  in  the 
sixteenth  century  there  was  very  generally  over  Eurojje 
an  economic  ui)heaval.  consecpient  on  the  break-up  of 
the  Middle  Ages  and  the  discovery  of  the  >*'ew  World; 
\i)  meet  the  stress  there  was  ver\'  generally  a  i)oor-hxw' 
system  estal)lished.  In  l*'ngland.  as  in  other  countries, 
the  Government  exerted  itself  to  stem  the  economic  tide, 
to  maintain  a  vigorous  and  contented  peasantry  on  the 
soil,  and  to  save  the  cor])orate  life  and  trachtions  of 
the  craftsmen  from  the  economic  Hood.  Thus  far  indeed 
the  national  policy  of  work  rather  llian  life,  the  idea  of 
hnnnnerijig  the  world  into  sha])e  at  all  costs,  includuig 
the  saci'ilice  of  one's  owji  comfort  if  need  be,  and  one's 
own  health,  had  perhajjs  l)een  envisaged  but  had  not 
been  embarked  upon.  But  with  the  fall  of  Charles  1 
this   conservative   and   domestic    uolicv   colhinscd.   the 
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power  was  spct-dily  roncontratotl  in  the  hands  (tf  tlie 
efficient  of  all  classes,  and  the  homes  of  the  weak  were 
safrifieed  on  the  altar  of^lhe  inaj^nificent  ideal  of  tlu' 
strong. 

Thus  wluii  we  emerged  in  IS].")  eomplelely  victorious 
and  completely  successful  (except  for  the  loss  of  the 
Tnited  Stjites).  having  achieved  the  empire  of  the  \ew 
World,  we  had  incurred  a  deht.  in  the  intense  misery 
and  degradation  of  our  peoj)1e,  which  was  not  experiencccl 
l>v  om-  defeated  rivals. 

After  ISli)  the  policy  t(»  he  purued  was  (d)viously  to 
strengthen  the  Empire  and  to  look  after  our  people,  and 
this  in  the  main  has  heen  our  accepted  ])olicy  ;  hut .  as  we 
have  already  suggested,  with  (he  attainment  of  the  tradi- 
tional objective  a  certain  amount  of  disintegration  set  in. 

We  had  finished  the  task  v  Inch  we  had  set  ourselves, 
we  had  won  the  empire  of  the  Xew  World.  What  next  ? 
asked  our  strong  men.  The  answer  was — Cosmopoli- 
tanism  ;  the  Old  World  also  must  be  brought  into  the 
scheme.  We  were  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  we  had 
beaten  Napoleon  with  our  industry  and  our  credit  ;  our 
commercial  and  industrial  classes  now  set  to  work  to 
extort  political  supremacy  at  home  from  the  landowners, 
and  to  work  out  cosmopolitanism  in  the  commercial 
sphere.  There  was  first  a  Glasgow  School  and  then 
a  Manchester  School,  shipping  and  cotton,  Adam  Smith 
and  Richard  Cobden.  The  intellectual  system  produced 
is  generally  known  as  Free  Trade.  We  had  won  the 
Xew  World  on  the  principle  of  exchision,  no  other  nation 
was  allowed  to  take  part  except  in  sidwrdi nation  to  us. 
Adam  Smith  taught  that  the  wealth  of  the  nations  was 
the  wealth  of  a  nation,  that  the  good  of  one  was  the  good 
of  all,  that  natural  liberty  involved  a  universal  freedom 
for  manufacture  and  for  trade  ;    the  whole  HV:t(^v,i  w-'.-a 
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:  lidt  tlu<iu!.'li  aiul  llinmjxh  with  idfilism.  with  tho  kiiow- 
\ci\<sv  th;it  tJic  (■(•(inoinic  well  hciii'j  >>[  iii;in  is  |Kirt  of  the 
natural  (.i(l<r  ..f  tlic  will  of  Cod.  As  t.hf  Puritans  had 
o\-,itlu<t\\u  tiu-  r<>slrain(  ;  of  tlw  nicliacval  Church,  so 
tlu"  free  ti'adci'  was  to  ovcrconii-  thi"  icstraint^  ot  a  sclt- 
fciitrcfl  nation.ilisin.  S|)iiitiially  and  intcllfctually,  a.s 
well  as  rconoiiiically.  the  shopkccix'V  was  tlic  stron;.'('st 
man  in  Hrilain,  and  the  sho]tkcc|tcr"s  i)l)ilosophy  coii- 
(jucrod. 

Thcro  wcro  two  rrravo  dcfrcts  in  th(^  system  ;  for  ono  of 
thtMii   th(>  shopkeeper  was  directly  respoiisil)U\  for  the 
otlier  lie  was  not.      fii  the  llrst  place  tlie  system  eontaimnl 
a  hideous  lo;_ncal  error,  which  can  he  stated  shortly  as 
follows:     the  freetrach'rs  aceei)ted    self-interest  as  the 
motive  in  a  system  whose  main  docti'ine  was  equality  of 
opportunity.    wh(>n   of  course   these   two   i^rinciples   are 
incompatihle.  the  wolf   and    the   lamh;    self-interest   as 
LCenerally  understood    must   destroy  equality  of  o])]ior- 
tunity.     As  a    matter  of  fact,   this  defect  has  vitiated 
oui-    economic    system    tlu'ouL'h    and    through  ;     in    the 
I'nited   Stales   its  rava<i;<'s  h,;ve   heen   even   more  fatal. 
Se(-ond!v.  the  system  was  on(>-sided  :   Itesides  commerce 
iinil    industry,   it    was    necessary  that    cosmopolitanism 
should  take  religion  and  nationality  into  account.     To 
this,  however,  the  sho])keeper  mi<rht  fairly  retort  that 
it    was    not.    his    husiness,   he    had  done    his    part;    let 
the  Church  take  religion  and   the  landowner?^   nation- 
ality. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  true  that  the  Chureli  and  the 
landowners  have  heiMi  very  dilatory  in  doing  their  share 
of  the  work,  and  even  negatively  their  criticism  of  the 
shopkce]K'r  was  for  long  inefTective  :  as  a  result  of  the 
French  Uevolution  they  hoth  had  become  reactionary 
and  ol  Murantist.  and  having  lost  faith  in  liie  things  of 
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the    miiKl    tlicy    allowi'd    (ho    shopkrepiT    to    ci^tablisli 
a  iii()ii()))()ly  ill  ti'utli. 

Houcvor.  woikiiiji  aloiiu  their  (tvvii  liiii-s,  thry  have 
(lone  MUiu'thiiig,  and  lot  us  bi-giii  with  tlu-  Chmch. 
'V\\v  Oxford  MovriiKMit  rt' -CMni)lmsizi(l  for  us  the  e  ith<»lic 
idea.audthoir  work  has  now  attained  roniarkablc  success  ; 
not  ouly  among  AugHeans  hut  in  '•  other  eoiiuuuuities 
-  espeei.dly  tlie  Presbyterians  and  not  e.\(  hiding  the 
Quakers  -the  t(uestion  now  is  not  (»idy  what  of  the 
in(hvi(Uial  and  his  salvation,  but  what  of  tlie  Church, 
and  what  is  the  Church.  The  catholic  ideal  is  a  rela- 
tionship in  which  every  man  and  every  connuunity  is 
fiee  and  good  and  capable  of  realizing  its  mission  in 
fact,  an  existence  open  to  all  in  the  jjowir  and  in  the 
y)reHcnce  of  Cod.  This  ideal  in  the  sphere  of  organized 
leligion  is  the  counterpart  of  free  trade  in  the  subordin- 
ate s])here  of  economics.  Unfortunately,  the  Oxford 
Movement  was  not  altogether  fortunate  in  making  its 
object  clear;  to  the  Evangelical  it  seemed  to  mean 
sovereignty  oi  the  Bishoj)  of  Koine  over  all  that  Britons 
held  most  dear  ;  to  the  ordinaiy  man  it  meant  processions, 
vestments,  lights,  and  incense  ;  however,  that  period  is 
]iassing,  and  we  can  feel  growing  up  around  us  an 
evangelical  Catholicism. 

As  to  the  landowner  :  he  was  beaten  by  the  shop- 
keeper in  1S32,  for  the  Reform  Act  amounted  to  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  middle  classes  ;  he  was  beaten 
again  in  1849,  for  the  success  of  Cobden  and  Bright  and 
their  Anti-Corn  Law  agitation  meant  the  dominance 
of  free-trade  L>conomics  over  the  mi.nd  and  the  i)ol;cy  of 
the  nation.  Beaten  from  his  position,  and  unwilling  and 
incapable  to  meet  his  opponent  in  the  intellectual  field, 
the  landowner,  under  the  leadership  of  Disraeli,  fell  back 
on  the  traditional  imperialism  of  Elizabeth,  which  had 
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ItfCll    MI|)|MIS((1     til      1)0     MlIK'l>;((U'(l     MWVV     ISl.").        Jillt     ill 

;i(l\ii(;itiii^  '  t'linus  ot  in.TiiiaiH'iu'f  and  |k»\V('1' '  Disiacli 
u.i,>  only  ciiipha^iziiiii;  tin-  need  in  tlir  political  ^phcic  for 
:iimi'  rcliciiK'  of  iclatiuii>lii|i.s  uitlimit  uliich  tlic  mdi- 
\iiliial  man  is  iiiiiil)l('  to  o|HTatr. 

Tlu'  tcai'liiun  of  DiMacli  uas  tolloucd  u|t  Ky  that  of 
.loscpli  ('haiiilx-rlaiii,  tlu'  j^'ist  of  wIiom-  jiolicy  it  was,  that 
tlx'  Uritish  Km|)iir  would  he  hampciiMl  in  its  dcxi'lop- 
iiiciit,  if  not  actually  sti'a!ij,,dc'd.  unices  it  were  provided 
with  an  oij^auizatioii.  tliat  is  to  say.  a  scheme  of  iclatioii- 
!.hip>  appro[»iiate  to  its  life.  No  doul)t  his  eail\'  expeii- 
eiice  of  the  jiovei'umeiit  of  a  ;if"at  and  L'lossinu  city 
opened  his  mind  to  the  human  need  for  foiiii  ot  per- 
maneiict'  and  [xiwer. 

Towards   the  end   of    the   nineteenth    ccntuiy,   l>esitU^ 
the  ordinary  man   there  existed   two  fairly  well  detined 
seiioolsoi  thou<j;ht  ;   there  was  the  J^ittle  Knglander,  who 
believed  in  the  general  principles  of  the  Empire  but  had 
no  eoniidencc  in  the  actual  organization  wliich  had  been 
built  up— he  considered  tlie  mure  abstract  ihouglit  of  his 
ancestors  to  be  admirable,  but  the  work  of  their  hands 
lU'plorable.    On  the  other  hand,  t  here  was  the  Imperialist 
(wliom  the  Little  Enghuuler  called  Jingo),  who  did  not 
interest  himself  much  in  general  ideas,  but  knew  that  his 
ancestors  had  won  the  empire  of    the  New  World,  and 
intended  that  he  should  keep  it  ;  moreover,  he  believed 
that    the    iJritisii    ha<l    a    special    genius    for    the    task 
denied  to  other  races.     The  South  African  War  changed 
all    that;     the    Little    Englander    could   not    get   over 
the    imi)ressivo    I'videnee     wiiich    was    provided    that 
th(>    Dominions  themselves  believed  passionately  in  the 
Empii'c.    The  Lnperialists  were  disillusioned  to  see  that 
it  taxed  the  resources  of  the  whole  Empire  to  overcome 

Tiic    rOSiStiiliCC    UI    il    iCi«     LliOlioiiiiVi    ;jii'.  ■.  •-    ■-•ii-.L    •.-•.•■■••. 

farmers  of  a  race  similar  indeed  to  our  own. 
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'rim.>  Uf  ,ill  iiMU  i(il|\  l)(||(\c  ill  the  Km  pile  the  U'>iU 
n|  llu'  ^niil>..  tiif  l)r;iiii;-,  and  tlic  liamls  ol  our  ainfsfuiv, 
and  we  none  »•!  ns  really  lidii  \c  in  cxcUisixcnr^s  ;  a 
liix'ial  iiii|KMialisiii  lias  riiici%'<d  whirh  cnahltMl  us  to  ni.ik*' 
the  ma;.'nili(cnl  i-xpcriincnt  ol  granting  si-it'-gitvcinnifnt 
to  South  Africa. 

'IVaditinjial  JJritisli  policy  is  the  making  cf  \\u-  world, 
at  wliatcvcr  prcscnl  saciilicc.  into  a  more  and  moro 
perfect  home  for  the  united  human  family,  and  the 
IJritish  Empire  i.s  the  ]ii'eliiiiiiiary  sketch  for  the  futnic 
federation  of  the  world.  Jl  may  he  oitjccted  that  hoth 
these  things  are  as  true  or  more  true  of  the  I'nited  Stales, 
hilt  this  only  strengthens  the  argument,  for  they  eanie 
fi(Uii  us. 

Wc  have  elaborated  very  carefully  (but,  as  was  tshown 
above,  very  imperfectly)  the  eeouomic  .schenic  ajjpro- 
priato  fur  u  united  world,  we  have  e.xperimeiited  in  the 
Itolitical  bchonie  antl  dune  something-  in  religion  ;  but  in 
all  three  of  these  dei)artineuts,  though  we  have  experi- 
mented much,  we  have  thought  little.  Exeept  for 
8"  ialism,  there  has  lieen  little  original  and  vital  political 
tlunking  in  Britain  sinee  Adam  Smith  and  JJurke,  and 
an  utter  dearth  s^ince  Cobden ;  we  have,  with  the  one 
exception,  simi)ly  been  stretchhig  old  ideas  to  meet  new 
demands,  or  indeed,  sometimes  simi)ly  for  something  to 
do.  We  have  allowed  jjractiee  to  outrun  theory,  which 
is  obscurantism  and  the  negation  of  even  the  possibility 
of  progress — our  feet  are  taking  us  whither  our  minds 
know  not. 

To  us  has  been  entrustetl  leadership  in  jxilitics  and 
economies,  and  reeently  our  failure  lias  been  great 
(though  our  achievement  has  still  been  great)  :  if  we  had 
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niiiditioiiN  (il  tiif  uiiH'Ui'iilli  and  Iwciiticdi  (ciiliiiir:-,  it 
i>  iiK  uiH  cis  iiltif  llial  (In-  (Ji-nniUis,  wIki  arc  an  ((liicalid 
|Hu|)|c.  with  tlicir  niiiids  i)|icii  t<»  ideas,  cduld  liavi'  fallen 
Ml  lai  as  (liry  li  ivt'  done  under  the  sway  of  a  system  of 
tliou^dit  untenable  in  Injfje,  llideu^l^  in  sentiment,  and 
;.'larin<,'ly  inednipatiljle  willi  llie  ieli;.'i<in  that  we  all 
judless. 

The  leasdii  for  ouf  intellectual  faiK.n  has  lain  in  just 
that  analysing'  method  which,  w  hen  ii'stiieted  to  its  i>ro|)er 
Jijaee,  is  so  often  an  essential  "f  success  ;  analysis  no 
d"id)t  should  u'enei'.illy  conu'  lust,  hut  synthesis  nuist 
always  follow  it.  W'c  have  analysed  life  iiit(»  religion, 
polities,  and  eeononiiis,  and  ha\t'  somehow  |)ci'suudc<l 
oiuselves  that  to  bring  them  tojxether  is  to  sin  a<,rainst 
the  li;_dit.  The  Socialists  alone  liave  attempted  a 
synthesis,  and  witii  all  their  tlcfects  tliey  are  not  barren 
vi  thouL'ht. 
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1 .  The  Deeper  Causes  of  the  War. 

My  W.  SANnw.     3(1.  net.      Fiflh  Irnprcs.sidn. 
The  psychology  of  Prussian  militarism  ;  German  public  opinion  and 
Germany's  aggressive  anibiMons. 

2.  To  the  Christian  Scholars  of  Europe  and  America: 
A  Reply  from  Oxford  to  tlie  (icrman  '  Address  to 

Evangelical  Christians  '.  '^d.  net.  Fourth  hnprcssion. 
The  answer  of  Oxford  theologians  to  a  recent  manifesto  of  the 
German  evangelical  theoiogians.  This  manifesto,  which  is  reproduced  in 
the  present  pamphlet,  argues  that  Germany  is  in  no  sense  responsible  for 
the  present  war.  The  Oxford  reply  states  that  the  German  theologians 
cannot  have  studied  either  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  war  or  the 
political  utterances  of  their  own  countrymen. 

.'}.  The  Responsihility  for  tlie  War. 

By  W.  (;.  S.  Adams.     i>d.  net. 
A  brief  discussion  of  the  question  of  responsibility  :    1.  Austria  and 
Serbia;   2.  Thercsponsibility6f  Russia;   .'{.  The  intervention  of  England. 

4.  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 

By  Si'F.NSER  Wii.KiNSdx.      2d.  net.       T/iinl  hnprashw. 
Three  letters  to  the   Springfield  liepuhlirnn:    !.    By   Prof.   Spenser 
Wilkinson,  stating  Great  Britain's  case  ;  2.  By  Prof.  John  W.  Burgess  of 
the  University  of  Columbia,  stating  Germany's  case  ;  :i.  By  Prof.  Wilkin- 

.5.  '  .Just  for  a  Scrap  of  l\aper.' 

By  Arthur  Hassai.l.      Id.  net.      Foiirl/i  Impression. 
Explains  why  England  stands  for  the  sanctity  of  European  treaty- law. 
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G.  Tlic  Germnns,  their  Empire,  and  how  they  have 

Tliadc  it.      15y  (  ■  R.  T-.  I'l.F.TniEU.    'Jd.  net.     Fourth  Impression, 
A  liistorical  aciount  of  Prussian  policy  from  the  seventeenth  century. 

7.  Tlie  (Germans,  their  Empire,  and  wliat  they  covet. 

Hv  C'.  li.   I..  I'l.F/n  iiF.n.      'J(l.  net.      Fourtli  Iniprcssion. 
An  .iccount  of  tl.o  ambitions  avowed  by  tiie  Pan-German  school. 

8.  INIijnrlit  is  Ki(;ht. 

By  Sir  Wm.teii  K ai.eic.ii.      Qd.  net.      Second  hnpressinn. 
Why  Grrinany  may  win  ;   what  will  happen  if  she  wins  ;   why  we 
believe  she  will  not  win. 

9.  Austrian  Policy  since  1807. 

Hy  Mt  un\Y  JJeavkn.      .'5(1.  net.      Second  Impression, 
Austrian  policy  in  the  Balkans  has  been  of  the  '  ofFensive-tlefensive' 
order.     The  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  niifjht  have  saved  Austria  from 
rushinp:  to  destruction;  but  191^2  was  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

10.  ItaHan  Pohcy  since  1870. 

IJy  Keith  Feii.ino.      2(1.  net.      Second  Impression, 
Italian  policy  has  been  and  must  be  guided  by  her  own  interests. 
The  results  i^f  her  colonial  policy  have  not  yet  been  satisfactory  enough 
to  terapt  her  into  adventures. 

Ill 

11.  French  Pohcy  since  1871. 

By  F.    MoiuiAN  and   H.   \V.    C.    Davis.      2d.  net.       Fourth 
Impression. 
A  historical  sketch,  discussing  the  question  whether  French  policy 
has  been  aggressive. 

12.  lUissia  :  The  Psychology  of  a  Xation. 

By  Pail  \'iN()(iUAn()KK.      Id.  net.      Fourth  Impression. 
A   reply  <o  the  German  taunt  that  Russia   is   still   in    a   state  of 
barbarism,  and  is  the  enemy  of  European  civilization. 

i;j.  Serhia  and  the  Serbs. 

By  Sir  N'ai.entine  Ciiiuol.      2d.  net.      Third  Impression. 
A  sketch  of  Serbian  history,  which  is   incidentally  an   indictment 
of  the  policy  pursued  by  Austria-Hungary  towards  the  Serbian  kingdom. 

1  k  (Germany  and  '  The  Fear  of  Russia '. 

Bv  .Sir  \'ai.entine  Chiuol.     2d.  net.      Third  Impression. 
Shows  that  before  1H7!»  Germany  preferred  Russia  as  an  ally  to  Austria, 
The  ambit ioi.  of  Germany  to  establish  a  protectorate  over  Turkey  has  led 
her  to  assist  .\ustria  in  the  Balkans  and  so  to  challenge  Russia. 

15.  The  Eastern  Question. 

By  F.  F.  IhiginAUT.     lid.  net.      Third  Imprcmon, 
The  history  of  the  Balkan  nations  ;  their  future. 
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IC.   War  against  A\  ar. 

Bv  A.  I).  LiNDsAV.      ',";!.  lut.      Third  LnpirxxJon. 
Denies  that  war  is  }ri'"<l  i'>  itself,  or  a  necessary  evil.     Power  is  not 
llic  sole  or  chief  enfi  fur   which  the  State  exists.     National  greatness, 
if  founded  on  brute  force,  cannot  eiuhiro.     International  law  represents 
an  ideal,  tint  an  ideal  that  niav  he  reali/ed. 

17.  The  Value  of  Small  States. 

IJv  H.  A.  L.  TisiiKH.     'Jtl.  net.      Third  hnpresmm. 
The  author  ar{,'iics  that  the  debt  of  civilization  to  small  states  is 
incalculable.     They  are  useful,  at  the  present  time,  as  laboratories  of 
pohlical  experiments  and  as  buiFer-states  betwcdi  the  greater  powers. 

18.  How  can  War  ever  be  l?ight  ? 

By  GiLHEirr  Mlfrrav.     2(1.  net.     Fourth  Impression. 
A  well-known  lover  of  peace  and  advocate  of  pacific  policies  arprues 
npainst  the  Tolstoyan  position.     Hif;ht  and  honour  compelled  Drilain  to 
make  war  ;  and  war  — like  trapedy — is  not  pure  evil. 

19.  The  National  Principle  and  the  AVar. 

By  Ramsay  Mlir.      .'kl.  net.     Second  Impression. 
Considers  the  principle  of  nationality  and  its  application  to  the  settle- 
ment of  Europe  —particularly  of  S.E.  Europe— after  the  War. 

20.  Nietzsche   and   Treitschke :    The   Worship  of 

Power  in  JNIodern  (Tcrmany. 

By  E.  Baukkr.      !2(1.  net.      Fourth  Impression. 
An  explanation  of  the  main  points  of  interest  in  the   ethical  and 
polit'oal  doctrines  of  the  German  ruling  classes. 

V 

21.  The  British  Dominions  and  the  War. 

By  H.  E.  I'oF.RTON.      2d.  net.      Second  Impression 
Explains  the  ideas  for  which  the   British   Empire  stands,  and  the 
political  and  moral  issues  of  the  war  affecting  the  Dominions. 

22.  India  and  the  War. 

By  Sir  Ijsnkst  Trevelvan.      id.  not.      Third  Impression. 
Discusses  the  reasons  which  account  for  the  striking  manifestations 
of  Indian  loyalty. 

23.  Is  the  British  Empire  the  Result  of  Wholesale 

Robbery  '{      By  H.  E.  Egerton.      2(1.  net. 
A  historical  sketch  in  answer  to  a  common  taunt. 

24.  The  Law  of  Nations  and  the  War. 

By  A.  1V,\R(  e  riir.diNs.      2d.  net.      Second  Impres.sion. 
The  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality  and  the  conduct  of  England  to 
Denmark  in  ISOT  ;  the  doctrine  of  German  lawyers  that  military  necessity 
overrides  the  laws  of  war;  the   balance  of  power  and  the   sanctity  of 
treaties. 

25.  Ennfland's  Mission.     Bv  W.  Benett.    2d.net. 
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Answers  the  question,  In  what  cause  are  we  fighting? 


Published  scpamlcln  <tn(I  xdll  also  appair  shortly 

in  series. 
Thoughts  on  tlie  War. 

Hy  Cii.nKHT  Ml  imw.     '2(1.  net. 
An  article  wriiten  in  Aiif,Mi.st  and  now  reprinted. 

HjuiUi  jind  liiillets. 

By  Sir  Wii.i.iAM  Osr.r.R.      id.  net.      Fourl/i  Imprcmon. 
Calls  altcntion  to  the  fact  that  disease  kills  more  men  than  the  bullet 
The  most  dangerous  diseases  are  preventible  by  inoculation. 

The  Navy  and  the  War. 

By  J.  U.  TiiunsKiKi.r).     .'kl.  net.     Second  Iinpress'ion. 
lystimates   ii.e  military  and  eeononiic  value  of  tlie  sMent   pressure 
cxereisea  by  our  fleet,  and  warns  the  faint-hearted  and  the  captious  of  the 
jKrils  of  lack  of  t  itu.  ^ 

Tlie  Hetreat  from  Mons. 

By  U.  \V.  C.  Davis.      M\.  net.      Third  Impression. 

r^cr  '"^«"'';!''[''»'i  ;  the  Dispatch  of  Sept.  0;  the  Statement  by  the  War 
OfTi.c.  published  Aug.  'M.    Appendixes  (soldiers'  narratives) ;  two  maps. 

The  r.cadiiio-  Ideas  of  British  Pohcy. 
By  (iKiiAiii)  ('oi.i.iKu.     '.?(!.  net. 
Examines  the  political  genius  of  England. 

Creek  I'oliey  sinee  1882. 

Iiy  .A.  ,1.  To\  NCKE.      4(1.  net. 

Poland,  Prussia,  and  Culture. 

By  I.i':)\viK  I'lini.K  11.      'M\.  net. 

The  aullior  i.s  a  Doctor  of  the  University  of  Lwow  (Lemberg)  in 

Gitliiia. 

The  Cennans  in  Afrlea. 

V>y  I'.VANs  I.KwiN.     .')d.  net. 

.'^/'^r,',j/<;r :— '  Tliese  little  books  are  easily  the  best  books  of  the 
war  accurate,  quietly  written,  full  of  knowledge,  and  quite  unspoiled 
by  vainglory  or  bitterness.' 
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